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MARSHALL DISCOVERS GOLD 


| 1'735867 
January 24, 1848: This day some kind of 
ettle was found in the tailrace that looks 


ike goald, first discovered by James Mar- 
Sial, the Boss of the Mill." 


-- From the diary of Henry Bigler 


i The events leading to the discovery of 
gold, as reported in somewhat faulty spel- 
jing by Henry Bigler, began when a Swiss by 
she name of John Augustus Sutter decided to 
wad a sawmill to his many prospering enter- 
rises. At Sutter's Fort, the hub of his 
trowing California empire, he and James 
filson Marshall formed a partnership. Mar- 
shall, a carpenter from New Jersey, was to 
hupervise construction of the mill while 
sutter supplied the equipment, material, 


Map of Discovery Site 


> The spot chosen for the mill was on 
the south fork of the American River in the 
Culluma Valley. "Culluma" was an Indian 
word meaning beautiful or happy vale. Beau- 
tiful it must have been, and peaceful, too, 
with no hint of the feverish activity to 
come, as in the fall of 1847, the work was 


begun. 


The men in Marshall's crew were mainly 
Mormons who had come to California with 
Colonel Cook's Mormon Battalion. One of the 
men, Peter Wimmer, brought his wife with 
him to cook for the group. Work on the mill. 
proceeded well, and it was more than half 
finished when that eventful day of January 
24th dawned. 


A tailrace, or ditch, was being dug by 
the men, and it was their custom to let the 
water flow through the race each night to. 
deepen it. Then by day they would turn off. 
the water as they worked on the mill. On 
this particular morning, as Marshall was 
walking through the dry race to check on 
what the water had done during the night, 
he caught a glint of something that looked 
like gold. 


Too excited by his find to believe his 
own eyes, he took several particles to test 
then. He dropped some of the metal into a 
big iron kettle where Mrs. Wimmer was boil-| 
ing soap. This had no effect on the metal 
and convinced him it must be gold. He rode 
quickly to Sutter's Fort where he and John 
Sutter put the metal to several acid tests. 
There was no doubt about it. This was gold. 


At first, Sutter attempted to keep the 
discovery secret until he could gain abso— 
lute title to the land in Culluma Valley. 
However, slowly but surely, word of the 


James Marshall in front of Sutter’s Mill 


find leaked out --- first to San Francisco 
and from there to all the world. 


Since news and men traveled slowly in 
those days, several months passed before 
the actual rush began. The greatest influx 
of miners came in 1849, thus giving rise to 
the familiar phrase, "the Forty-Niners" in 
connection with the gold rush. Sutter and 
Marshall tried to keep newcomers off the 
land around the mill, but on and on they 
Sank literally swarming over the river 

anks. 


The gold became a curse to John Sutter 
who lost control of all his property and 
died in Washington, D. C., after trying in 
vain to get Congress to make partial resti- 
tution for his losses. 
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James Marshall in later years 


As for Marshall, he was beset by dif- 
ficulties from almost the moment of his 
discovery. He continued to operate the mill 
until 1852 in partnership with a man named 
John Winters. Winters and Marshall in 1850 
spent several thousand dollars in the con- 
struction of a tunnel, the purpose of which 
was to turn the river from its natural 
channel. Their plan was to lay bare the bed 
of the river which they believed was rich 
in gold. Like similar tunneling efforts, 
it proved unsuccessful. 


Marshall became a believer in spirit- 


-ualism and went prospecting wherever his 


-"vyoices" led him, but he was never alone. 


-"Should I> go to new localities," said Mar- 
shall, "and commence to open a new mine, 


before I could prospect the ground, numbers 
flocked in and commenced seeking all around 
me, and as numbers tell, someone would find 
the lead before me, and inform their party, 
and the ground was claimed. Then I would 
travel again." 


In later years, he earned his living 
doing odd and assorted jobs such as his old 
trade of carpentry. Around his small Coloma 
cabin, he tended his vines gang truss urees. 
He even made two fairly successful lecture 
tours. There were many who wanted to see 
and hear the man who had played such an im- 
portant part in starting the gold rush in 
California. 


The California Legislature in 1872 ap- 
-propriated a small monthly pension for him 
in recognition of services rendered to the 
state by his discovery. Six years later 
the pension was stopped. Some said it was 
because rumors had reached the Legislature 

that most of the money was being spent to 
indulge not only Marshall's taste for alco= 
holic beverages, but also that of numerous 
others who stayed with Marshall at the bar 
only as long as he paid for the drinks, 


Marshall’s Cabin 
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| 
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A controversial figure to the end, hi 


home was in nearby Kelsey when he died o: 
August 10, 1885. 


Marshall was not without his faults 
but in all fairness he was only an ordinar, 
man who suddenly found himself propelle; 
into a most extraordinary situation. H 
simply was not equipped to cope with it oj] 
make the most of it as others did. But the 
fact remains that he alone first saw that 
tiny speck of gold in a muddy tailrace, an¢ 
by so doing, made a place for himself for- 
ever in his country's history. | 


Dedication of Marshall Monument - 1890 


Marshall’s Monument 


| In 1890 a monument was erected on the 
hill above Coloma not far from Marshall's 
ismall cabin. Atop this monument is a statue 
of Marshall with one hand pointing down 
itoward the gold discovery site. 


On the heels of Marshall's discovery, 
ia thriving little community sprang up near 
ithe mill. The Indian spelling "Culluma" was 
isoon discarded for Coloma, and so the town 
came to be known. It was the first place 
inew arrivals headed for when they landed at 
iSan Francisco. Soon gold was found in near-— 
by areas, and the town served as a trading 
icenter for the new camps. 


During these early days Coloma boasted 
several "firsts" such as the first ditch in 


the region, the Hl Dorado, which was six 
miles long and brought water to Coloma's 
placer workings. Here was the first ferry 
on the south fork of the American River and 
the first bridge in the county. 


The earliest arrivals had been drawn 
' by wild tales of heaps of gold laying on 
top of the ground, waiting to be picked up. 
They soon discovered that it took hard work 
and patience and that they hada lot to 
learn about the business of Mining. Luckily 
a number of men who had worked in the gold 
diggings in Georgia were on hand and since 
they had some experience, they were able to 
introduce improvements. They were the first 
to use the rocker, which became one of the 
most important tools of the early miners. 


The long tom was an improvement on the 
rocker, and later the long tom was replaced 
by the sluice. Hydraulic mining came next, 
and it consisted of pouring a steady stream 


of water under great pressure against banks 
of gravel, 


Coloma’s early days 


By the spring of 1849 several stores, 
hotels and business houses were established 
such as: John T. Little, general merchan- 
dise; Frank Bekeart, guns and ammunition; 
Cady and Shannon, general store; and Tunis 
V. Mount, general merchandise. Along with 
these were the ever present saloons and 
gambling houses. In fact, it wasn't long 
before the town became so full of gamblers 
and shady characters that a special miners 
meeting was called, followed by the abrupt 
departure of several of said gamblers. It 
was rumored that they migrated to Hangtown 
(now Placerville). 


EARLY COLOMA JUSTICE 


Shannon, in addition to running the 
general store, was the first alcalde, or 


mayor of the town. As there was no real 


organized law or government in the camps in 
those first years, the law, such as it was, 
was laid down by meetings of miners, pre- 
Sided over by Shannon, These meetings were 
called to decide disputes and, when neces- 
Sary, to punish offenders, Punishment was 
always administered swiftly and usually 
consisted of banishment from the camp, or, 
in extreme cases, by whipping. 


El Dorado County was created in 1850, 
and Coloma was chosen as the county seat 
over strong objections by the residents of 
Placerville and Diamond Springs. Arguments 
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flew back and forth and tension mounted so 
that in 1857 the Legislature ordered an 
election between Placerville and Coloma to 
decide the issue. 


In Placerville, the polls were kept 
open far into the night to enable men to 
ride in from the neighboring camps and cast 
their ballots there after voting in their 
own precincts as well. The result was that 
Placerville cast twice as many votes as it 
had residents, or so the people of Coloma 
charged. 


“A local Coloma merchant showed his in- 
jtiative and imagination by copying a pas 
senger list from a steamer recently docked 
at San Francisco and cast each as a vote 
for Coloma. A special stagecoach even made 
the rounds of all the adjacent camps where 
each man voted as many times as he desired. 


Since the results were challenged by 
both sides, the question was left to the 
Legislature which officially changed the 
county seat to Placerville in 1858. 


When Coloma was the county seat, the 
courthouse was situated on the present site 
of the schoolhouse. Located conveniently 
next to the courthouse in those days was 
the Alhambra Saloon, a popular gathering 
place for county officers and where many a 
hand of fast poker was dealt. 


One day the County Treasurer held four 
aces in such a game but ran short of money 
when his opponents raised hin. He sealed 
his hand, left it on the table, and went 
next door to the County Treasury where he 
"borrowed" the county's assets of $5,000. 
Then he came back to the Alhambra where he 
bet all of it. Luckily for him, and El 
Dorado County, all he had to beat was three 
of a kind -- which, of course, he did. 


Though the immediate area of Coloma 
never produced as much gold as many of the 
other camps, there were several spurts of 
excitement over the years. In 1851, one of 
the citizens of the town was digging a well 
on his lot and struck a pocket containing 
several hundred dollars worth of gold. This 
led to the belief that all the land under 
the townsite must still be rich and a fresh 
spurt of activity started. 


As one report in the newspaper of that 
day states, "So great is the excitement 
that when I was on the ground today I saw 
judges, lawyers and doctors with coats off, 
digging with picks and shovels." It would 
seem that no one was immune to the lure of 
gold. 
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RUSSIAN CANNON 


The small solitary and unmarked cannon 
that sits on Main Street near the bridge 
entrance occupies a unique place in Coloma 
history. Its exact origin is unknown but 
legend has it that the cannon was one of 
several Sutter purchased from Fort Ross 
when that Russian outpost in northern Cali- 
fornia was dismantled. 


The cannon was used in the early 50's 
to touch off celebrations of all kinds. A 
gay mood always prevailed and the miners 
seized eagerly on any occasion as a reason 
for such gatherings. So it was that on Jan- 
uary 8, 1858, they decided to celebrate 
Andrew Jackson's victory at the Battle of 
New Orleans over forty years before. 


Russian cannon 


Loaded as usual with nails, saws, and 
assorted scrap metals, the cannon was made 
ready for firing. A freak accident occurred 
and one of the celebrants was hit with a 
full charge. His arms were blown off and 
he died the next day. . 


For the next half century, the cannon 
was displayed in front of the Sierra Nevada 
Hotel. Then it was hauled up to the school 
and chained to the flagpole. In 1934 the 
cannon disappeared mysteriously, and its 
whereabouts remained a secret until 1955 
when it was recovered and returned to its 
rightful place. 


Bekeart’s store 


FREE-CRANE HANGING 


Jerry Crane was a schoolmaster who 
murdered one of his pupils, a girl named 
Susan Newnham. When he was arrested at his 
home in Ringgold there was an attempt made 
to lynch him. However, the sheriff managed 
to get him out of town and into the jail 
at Coloma. His only defense was that he 
had killed the girl because he loved her. 
He implied that they had shared a great 
love and intended to marry. At the trial 
it was brought out that he not only had a 
wife but several children back east. 


Mickey Free had been a member of a 
gang of cutthroats that specialized in 
raiding and robbing Chinese camps as well 
as murdering lonely miners. The crime for 
which Mickey Free was tried was the murder 
of a road house keeper. One of the gang 
turned State's Evidence. That sealed his © 
fate. 


While in jail awaiting his execution, 
Free wrote aconfession, "Life of Mickey 
Free," which was published by the local 
newspaper, the Empire. County Argus. and 
copies sold on the street. 


On the gallows Crane sang some verses 
he had composed himself to the tune of a 
popular tune of the day. He was the first 
to be hanged. While waiting his turn, Free 
cocked his hat over one eye and tossed 
peanuts into his mouth. He, too, tried to 
sing when his turn came, but his bravado 
faded, and he broke down completely. 


Due to the notoriety the trials re- 
ceived, it was estimated that over 5,000 
persons witnessed the executions. 
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Episcopal Church 


George Johnson, Historian of Coloma 


The late George Johnson was a 
member of the pioneer Johnson 
family. His father and mother 
came halfway around the world 
during the gold rush to meet 
and marry in Coloma. Travelers 
on Highway 49 between Coloma 


- and Placerville pass by the old 


+, Johnson ranch, 


Until his death, he kept note— 
books in which he jotted down > 
the day by day happenings in 
his beloved town. 


FRENCH AND SMITH GARDENS 


Coloma's French Gardens are no longer 
to be seen and there are few alive who even 
remember that they once existed. Yet they 
were once an important part of the town's 
social life anda spot of old world charm 
in the midst of the rough and ready mining 
camp atmosphere. The Gardens were located 
on a flat on the south bank of the river, 
about one mile upstream from the townsite. 


In 1856 Monsieur and Madame Lamar came 
to Coloma from France and planted vines and 
fruit orchards on the flat, together with 
shrubs and many varieties of flowers. Roses 
grew in abundance. They introduced the out- 
door cafe style of eating under the trees, 
so popular in their homeland and were said 
to be the first in the vicinity to make 
wine. 


When Lamar died in the early 60's, his 
widow sold the property to the Reinhardt 
brothers, who devoted their time to _ the 
vineyards and orchards. Before long the 
Gardens became overgrown and eventually 
forgotten. 


Soon after the decline of the French 
Gardens, a similar enterprise known as the 
Smith Gardens came into existance. The 
proprietor was a well known and well liked 
character of Coloma named Ezra M. Smith. 
Smith came to town in 1854. He kept cows 
and sold milk to the miners who nicknamed 
him "Cow" Smith, a name he carried for the 
remainder of his life. 


In Smith's Gardens was a museum con- 
taining such varied items as a two-headed 
calf, an albino squirrel anda piece of 
rope which was used to hang a murderer at 
Placerville. 


Bell Store 


Thanks to the Mountain Democrat of May 
13, 1871, there is a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the Gardens. "San Francisco has her 
Woodward, New York her Barnum, and Coloma 
her Smith. The combined gardens and museum 
of Smith in the southern portion of the 
town are very attractive and are beautiful- 
ly laid out --=- and are filled with every 
variety of fruit trees, rare plants, and 
choice flowers. Smith is always to be found 
at home where he will serve you at any time 
with a plate of strawberries, dish of ice 
cream, or conduct you through the gardens, 
all for 25 cents." 


ANTI-CHINESE RIOTS OF 1861 


Hundreds of Chinese flocked to the 
mines and almost without exception, they 
were objects of mistrust and hatred. Cling- 
ing to the ancient customs of their home- 
land, they worked long hours for little pay 
and were satisfied to rework gold claims 
abandoned as worthless by other miners. 
They lived frugally, saved their money and 
were quite a contrast to their free-living, 
free-spending neighbors. 


Coloma had a large Chinese population, 
and a kind of uneasy truce was existing be- 
tween the two factions when in 1861 Henry 
Mahler sold the site of his former downtown 
hotel to a company of Chinese. The Chinese 
began mining the land, which had also been 
claimed by a group of Irishmen as vacant 
mining property. The leader of the Irish 
was James O'Donnell. The courts ruled in 
favor of the Chinese, but the Irish vowed 
to dispossess them -— by force if necessary. 


STATE PARK MUSEUM (once part of Coloma’s Chinatown) 


O'Donnell called his men together at. 
the bar in Bell's store where they spent. 
several hours drinking. Then they marched 
noisily to the claim and drove the Chinese 
away. After this easy triumph they decided 
to press on and drive the Celestials out of 
town once and for all. With a few more 
bottles of Mr. Bell's best whiskey under. 
their belts, they headed down Main Street) 
toward Chinatown, where they went on a ran—. 
page, wrecking and destroying everything. 
they could lay hands on. What they did not 
destroy, they stole. : 


Coloma Jail as it looks today 


The frightened Chinese who managed to 
escape with their lives went into hiding. 
A few were killed outright and many were 
seized and badly beaten. | 


| 


The Town Constable ordered the mob to 
disperse but they paid no attention to hin. 
He took note of the names of the rioters, 
and the next day made sixteen arrests. An 
even. larger number of the rioters went into 
hiding and some left the territory for good 
to escape prosecution, The sixteen were 
convicted and fined $200 each and were 
jailed in Coloma. Some of them spent nearly 
all summer in jail before their friends 
raised the money to pay their fines. 


Former home of Coloma Grays 


Though hundreds of miles away from the 
battlefields of the Civil War, California 
contributed much -- both in gold and men to 
the Union cause. Most of the troops re- 
cruited from the state served at outposts 
on the west coast and in Arizona. Some 
were sent into the thick of the fighting, 
and the men of the Coloma Grays were among 
them. In October, 1861, during the battle 
of Ball's Bluff, the Union forces suffered 


heavy losses. The regiment from Coloma took 
part in this action. 


The Old Armory once uséd by the Grays 
as a headquarters and drilling place, is 
still standing, slightly altered, on Main 
Street. 


SNELL'S JAPANESE COLONY 


Late in 1868 a man named Snell came to 
the Coloma area with the idea of founding a 
Japanese colony where silk and tea would be 
raised. With him came his wife, a high- 
caste Japanese and twenty-five others who 
are said to have been the first Japanese 
people to locate in the United States, 


They began by planting mulberry trees, 
tea, and tangering oranges on land Snell 
purchased. A large silkworm house was built 
similar to ones in Japan. But in spite of 
the fact that they worked diligently to 
make it a success, the colony failed. After 
four years it was disbanded and its members 
scattered. Some stayed in Coloma and found 
work on nearby ranches. 


Snell, so the story goes, returned to 
Japan and, upon arival, wasS promptly de- 
capitated by the authorities for his part 
in the emigration of the members of his 
colony from their homeland without govern- 
ment permission. 


An interesting sidelight to the colony 
has to do with the grave of a Japanese girl 
named Okei who died in 1871 at the age of 
fourteen. She was buried on the site of the 
colony, which is now on private property. 
For years prior to World War II the grave 
was visited by hundreds of persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry who considered it as an his- 
torical monument. 
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THE TRAGIC VINEYARD HOUSE 


Vineyard House today 


The Coloma Vineyard House sits alone 
on the side of a hill above the town. The 


Marshall monument is nearby. A vineyard of 
160 acres once flourished around the house 
and supplied tons of grapes for the adjoin- 
ing winery which was one of the finest in 
the state. Each year during its operation 
the winery won prizes and awards for the 
excellence of its products. Today only the 
house and three crumbling limestone wine 
cellars stand as reminders of past glories. 
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Strange is the story behind the Vine- 
yard House, but stranger still is that of 
the two men and the woman connected with it 
and how their lives became so entangled, 
‘ea even today it is difficult to separate 
then. 


The first owner of the vineyard was 
Martin Allhoff, a German who came to Cali- 
fornia in the first rush of goldseekers in 
1849. Like many others, he wandered through 
the gold camps hoping some day to strike it 
rich. 


Robert Chalmers, the second leading 
character in the story, was 4 Scotsman who 
came overland in 1850 from Ohio and, like 
Allhoff, decided to make Coloma his home. 
Both men found little success in gold min- 
ing, so turned to other ways of earning a 
living. By 1852 Chalmers had saved enough 
money to return to Ohio for his wife and 
two sons, Hugh and Abraham. 


Allhoff also went to Ohio in 1852 and 
while there married a fourteen year old 
French girl, Louise Wever. Resettled in 
Coloma, he purchased some land on a hill- 
side and began planting his vineyards. 


By the fall of 1867, Martin Allhoff's 
vineyard and winery were prospering. The 
future looked bright. Virginia City, the 
fabulous heart of the Comstock Lode, was 
the major market for his products, and he 
had a special agent in residence there. 
One day Allhoff got word that his Virginia 
City agent had been arrested and his stock 
confiscated by the United States Internal 
Revenue Bureau for alleged tax and license 
violations. Distressed by this unexpected 
turn of events, Allhoff hurried to Virginia 
City. 


Once there he, too, was indicted, and 


Wine Cellars 


of Vineyard House 


though the offense wasn't a serious one, he 
began to worry about being sent to prison 
and the shame and disgrace such an event. 
would bring to his beloved family. Night 
and day he brooded until the idea became an 
obsession to him, and finally ended in his 


suicide one morning before dawn. 
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Meanwhile, Robert Chalmers had become 
the proud owner of the Sierra Nevada Hotel 
as well as several other properties. In 
addition to his financial success, he had 
become areal pillar of the community and 
was well liked and respected. 


Widowed twice by the time of Allhoff's 
death, Chalmers married Louisa Allhoff in 
1869 and moved onto the Allhoff land. He 
expanded the vineyards and won prize after 
prize at the State Fair. Allhoff had con- 
structed. two wine cellars = one in 1860 and 
thevother in=:1866. Chalmers built an ad- 
joining one in 1875, and it was occasioned 
by a big celebration with the Governor and 
other notables taking part. James Marshall 
presented some of his papers and they were 
placed in the cornerstone along with sample 
bottles of wine and other objects. 


The Vineyard House was built in 1878 
as not only a home for the Chalmers family 
but as a hotel. The Grand Opening was on 
April 4, 1879, and people came from miles 
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around to take part in the festivities. For 
a short time all was well, as the house be- 
came the center of social activities in the 
area. 


Then suddenly, tragedy struck again as 
the court records show that in 1880 Robert 
Chalmers was declared mentally incompetent 
and his brother appointed guardian over his 
affairs. From then on until his death a 
year later, Robert Chalmers became a man of 
mystery to the people of the valley. Wild 
stories were spread about him including one 
that he was kept in a windowless room in 
the basement of the House. This seems very 
unlikely, but it does appear that he was 
kept in a room in a nearby building where 
he had a constant companion, not only be- 
cause of his mental state but because his 
eyesight had failed him. He was blind. 


Louisa Chalmers, widowed again, now 
found herself with a court battle on her 
hands as one of Chalmer's sons by his first 
marriage filed a large claim against the 
estate. Other creditors appeared including 
a bank in Stockton which held a large loan 
against the property. For a time it looked 
as though she and her children would lose 
even the original land which had belonged 
to Allhoff, but the courts, after three 
years, deeded her the House and about ten 
acres of land. 


She married again and the House became 
known as Mrs. Hardie's Hotel until the time 
when she signed it over to her lawyer as 
payment for representing her in the estate 
fight. Her two sons by Chalmers had died 
in infancy but she still had their daughter 
Louisa and her two sons by Allhoff, Martin 
and Joseph. 


The lawyer had no interest in the land 
and after his death the property was sold 
for taxes to Martin Allhoff, Jr., and his 
partner, who dismantled and sold the winery 
and outbuildings. Through the years’ the 
Vineyard House has had many owners, some 
who cared and more who didn't. The present 
owners, the Rimples, do care and are doing 
their utmost to restore the property. 


Coloma's yesterdays are gone. They can 
never return. But Coloma today stands as a 
living monument to those men and women who 
followed the phantom lure of gold across 
oceans and deserts and mountains, and who 
stayed to build something lasting. To build 
a state. For here -- in Coloma -- was truly 
California's golden beginning. 
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